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IN  VIEW  OF  EXAMS 

Manuscripts  will  be  accepted  for  com¬ 
petition  in  the  Stylus  short  story  contest 
until  February  7th.  We  decided  to  extend 
the  period  another  week,  in  answer  to  sev¬ 
eral  pleas  for  days  of  grace.  Mid-year 
examinations  are  apt  to  be  very  distract¬ 
ing,  and  are  a  decided  hindrance  to  creative 
literary  work.  It  would  be  terrible  if  a 
genius  or  someone  who  needed  ten  dollars 
should  miss  his  opportunity  simply  because 
he  was  pressed  for  time. 

As  an  added  incentive,  to  reward  com¬ 
petitors’  efforts  a  little  more  adequately,  a 
short  story  anthology  will  be  awarded  as 
a  second  prize. 

So  write  a  short  story  and  bring  it  up 
to  T206  or  mail  it  to  60  Brattle  Street, 
Cambridge,  before  midnight,  February  7th. 
You’ll  probably  win  a  prize. 

WORD  OF  PRAISE 

The  initiative  shown  by  Richard  Mc- 
Shane  Kelly  and  his  class  in  reviving 
Junior  Week,  to  exceed  quantitative  and 
qualitative  records  established  in  former 
years,  is  highly  commendable.  Rarely  has 
there  been  seen  at  Boston  College  so 
elaborate  a  galaxy  of  social  festivities. 
Social  festivities  are  valuable.  They  foster 
the  development  of  gracious  demeanor, 
and  the  elements  of  pleasure  and  good 
taste. 

The  Junior  Class  could  do  little  more 
than  it  has  done.  Music,  dramatics,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  the  dance  have  been  included 
in  their  program.  The  Communion  Break¬ 
fast  sets  a  stamp  of  grace  and  good  will  on 
the  whole  procedure.  Besides  presenting 
the  Breakfast,  a  play,  a  concert,  a  skating 
party,  a  stag  night,  and  three  dances,  the 
Juniors  have  courageously  and  capably 
undertaken  to  revive  the  “Pic”,  traditional 
publication  of  Junior  Week. 

(Continued  on  Page  149) 


Winter  Song 

Gather  Wound  in  happy  throng , 

Warm  the  heart  with  cheery  song , 
Speed  the  winter  night  along. 

Let  the  window  cloud  with  frost. 

Piper  play,  nor  count  the  cost, 

Never  let  the  song  be  lost. 

Soft  as  dust  from  white  moth’s  wings 
Falls  the  snow  on  everything. 

Fences  stand  like  silver  strings. 

Round  the  door  yard  drifts  are  deep. 
Moonbeams  silver  vigils  keep. 

Nature  lies  in  winter  sleep. 


CHARLES  P.  MILLER 
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Wars  and  Rumors  of  Wars 

By  John  E.  Keary 


There  is  scarcely  a  word  in  any 
tongue  more  loathsome  or  horrible  than  “war.”  It  brings  be¬ 
fore  our  minds  the  demolition  of  innumerable  homes,  the 
carnage  of  innocent  citizens,  the  annihilation  of  august  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  grim  phantom  of  Death  prowling  about  the  ruins 
of  some  war-wasted  city.  Whether  you  stand  upon  the  barren 
plains  of  Waterloo  or  in  the  cozy  village  of  Chateau-Thierry, 
there  rises  to  your  ears  the  gasp  of  the  victims  sacrificed  upon 
the  altar  of  that  iron-clad  giant — War! 

Kingdoms  wax  strong  and  grow  palsied  to  the  echo  of  this 
unending  evil.  Generation  after  generation  of  soldiers  rise  and 
strike  and  fall,  only  to  be  trampled  to  dust  by  the  warriors 
of  the  future.  And  what  does  all  this  lust  and  greed  and 
hatred  do  but  crucify  the  Prince  of  Peace  once  again — now 
on  a  cross  of  legalized  murder! 

The  pages  of  history  are  unfolded  before  you,  and  there  is 


the  history  of  war — “a  voice  of  the  past  crying  out  to  the 
children  of  the  future  that  man’s  temple  of  progress  has  not 
been  built  upon  the  cornerstone  of  Christ  and  His  principles, 
but  has  risen  upon  a  pile  of  skulls  and  the  crossbones  which 
were  sacrificed  to  the  arguments  spoken  by  the  mouths  of 
cannons  and  to  the  lies  which  dripped  from  the  lips  of  sharp- 
edged  swords.” 

So,  I  would  bring  you  peace— free  from  the  maze  of  verbose 
treaties,  unhampered  by  the  rigor  of  starched  laws,  unshackled 
to  anything  save  to  peace  itself.  If,  by  contrast,  I  can  estab¬ 
lish  as  an  unchallenged  truth  the  perfection  of  peace  and  the 
horror  of  war,  then  my  task  is  accomplished.  If  I  can  show 
you  that  the  martial  screech  of  war  is  far  outpeered  by  the 
soft  strains  of  peace,  that  history  in  its  golden  print  condemns 
it  and  God  in  his  laws  dooms  it,  then  my  purpose  is  fulfilled. 
In  short,  I  would  outlaw  war  both  naturally  and  superna- 
turally. 

I  dare  not  be  so  imprudent  as  to  prophesy  another  war  for 
they  told  us  that  the  last  war  was  to  end  all  wars,  they  told  us 
that  with  the  interment  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  the  god  of  war 
had  been  forever  silenced,  but  I  can  look  back  into  the  past, 
and  from  the  inevitable  results  of  all  unjustified  wars  draw  up 
a  few  fundamental  notions  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  has  vexed  mankind  for  many  years. 

Readers,  swing  back  with  me  over  four  hundred  decades,  to 
the  dawn  of  history,  when  the  curtain  was  rising  upon  the 
paragon  of  animals,  and  can  you  deny  that  man’s  first  tool  was 
a  stone,  by  which  he  could  pelt  and  kill  his  enemies?  Turn 
over  the  pages  of  history — ten  thousand  men  advance  to  sate 


the  wrath  of  Cyrus,  thousands  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  con¬ 
quering  Caesar,  multitudes  perished  by  the  inane  cruelty  of 
Nero,  hordes  fell  conquered  by  the  swords  of  the  Huns, 
Napoleon  shook  the  world  with  his  cannons,  and  civil  wars 
tore  at  the  heart  structure  of  every  nation  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  acme  of  his  power  the  god  of  war  claimed  as  his  sacri¬ 
fice  ten  million  white  crosses  on  the  fields  of  France.  I  do  not 
draw  from  this  that  war  is  absolutely  inevitable  and  that  na¬ 
tions  are  forever  doomed  to  fight;  for  just  as  we  have  out- 
lustered  candle-light  with  electric  light,  so  also  we  may  trip 
up  the  heels  of  war  and  restore  to  peace  its  usurped  crown — • 
but  what  I  do  draw  from  this  is  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
neither  general  nor  citizen,  statesman  nor  nation  made  any 
substantial  gain  from  such  warfare. 

Cyrus  met  his  death  with  him  whom  he  had  come  to  kill, 
and  the  ten  thousand  men  returned  with  hanging  heads,  their 
purpose  unattained.  Caesar  with  all  his  triumphs  fell  slain 
by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  and  all  the  might  of  Rome’s  empire 
crumbled  before  the  onslaught  of  the  Huns.  Napoleon,  from 
whom  all  Europe  begged  mercy,  pined  away  his  life  at  Saint 
Helena.  Well  might  the  poets  proclaim: 

“Victorious  men  of  earth,  no  more 

Proclaim  how  wide  your  empires  are; 

Though  you  bind  in  every  shore, 

And  your  triumphs  reach  as  far  as  night  and  day, 

Yet  you,  proud  monarchs,  must  obey 
And  mingle  with  forgotten  ashes,  when 
Death  calls  ye  to  the  crowd  of  common  men.” 

What  are  the  feelings  of  those  who  promote  war  when  they 
see  war-broken  soldiers  and  grief-taken  mothers?  Are  their 


consciences  unsullied  when  they  behold  the  battlefield’s 
formidable  array  and  the  roar  of  the  mighty  cannons?  Can 
the  profiteers  remain  mute  while  we  offer  up  the  flower  of  our 
youth  to  preserve  the  profits  of  those  privileged  few? 

How  do  nations  profit  and  what  do  they  gain  by  unjustified 
warfare?  To  conquer  the  world  was  the  objective  of  many  a 
puissant  dynasty,  and  in  striving  for  that  goal  how  much  was 
lost,  in  lives;  little  was  gained,  in  power.  Hundreds,  thous¬ 
ands,  millions  of  men  have  given  their  lives  for  their  country, 
and  yet  cast  your  eyes,  now  moistened  with  the  memory  of 
these  brave  men,  upon  the  world  of  today — a  world  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  misfortune,  and  guilt.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
these  nations  so  base,  so  corrupt,  could  have  been  built  with 
the  bones  of  so  many  martyrs? 

Were  we  to  scan  with  precision,  every  dusty  page  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  we  could  find  a  no  more  illustrious  ex¬ 
ample  for  the  cause  of  peace  than  the  dreadful  destruction 
and  dire  disaster  of  the  most  pernicious  discord  in  the  history 
of  mankind — the  World  War.  Fifteen  years  ago  our  own 
fathers  crossed  the  sea,  girt  in  their  gleaming  armor,  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  They  waded  through  the  awful 
gore  of  that  God-forsaken  land  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Now,  look  at  the  fruits  of  their  labor!  Look  at 
the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
men  for  four  years — pernicious  persecution  in  Mexico,  ac¬ 
cursed  Communism  in  Russia,  heathenish  Hitlerism  in  Ger¬ 
many!  Come  home  to  your  own  land,  and  count  the  notches 
on  the  criminal’s  shot  gun,  pick  out  the  hoards  of  graft-seeking 
politicians,  and  see  the  light  of  the  workers  as  they  struggle 


for  their  sustenance.  This  is  the  pitiful  panorama  of  our 
present  generation — the  effect  is  no  greater  than  the  cause,  and 
the  cause  was  the  millions  of  premature  deaths  which  bring 
limpid  tears  to  our  eyes. 

Surely,  if  war  is  the  spiritual  cleanser  and  healer  necessary 
to  prevent  slothful  degeneration,  as  some  maintain,  the  world 
today  would  be  a  better  place  to  live  in — but  it  is  not.  There 
is  neither  majesty  nor  splendor  in  the  rapid  run  to  ruin 
coached  by  Old  Man  Depression.  When  overhead  costs  get  a 
“toe  hold”  on  the  cash  report,  when  money  lenders  race  to 
obscurity,  when  battered  business,  curbed  collections,  and 
shrivelled  securities  loom  like  cannons  on  the  distant  horizon, 
then  the  murder  of  the  battlefield  becomes  the  suicide  of  hard 
times,  the  torture  of  an  enemy  spy  becomes  the  slow  starva¬ 
tion  of  a  victim  of  depression.  When  millions  of  unemployed 
litter  the  streets  of  every  land  in  their  fruitless  search  for 
work,  crime  rises  to  a  new  height.  When  charity  is  the  only 
hope,  death  becomes  sweeter  than  injured  pride.  When  new 
reliefs  are  introduced,  cancerous  graft  saps  its  potential  value. 
There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  all  this.  War  with  all  its 
sacrifices  and  costs  has  not  helped  but  hindered  the  world. 
Scarcely  anybody,  whether  it  be  a  general,  a  private,  a  citizen, 
or  even  the  victorious  nation  itself,  found  himself  bettered  both 
physically  and  morally  by  unjustified  warfare — rather  has 
that  monster  sought  to  raze  to  the  ground  everything  that  art 
and  culture  gave  to  the  world. 

But  let  us  look  to  the  word  of  God  that  “those  who  use  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.”  Pick  from  the  annals  of  the 
world  any  general,  any  commander;  surround  him  with  all  his 


laurels  and  mighty  deeds,  then,  perceive  that  he  fell  conquered 
by  an  enemy  that  Christ  overcame — Death.  Did  not  He,  Who 
made  each  nation  effective  without  the  dint  of  war  or  death, 
command  “Thou  shalt  not  kill?”  God  did  not  speak  to  us  fruit¬ 
lessly  nor  did  He  warn  us  in  jest.  By  this  very  command  we 
are  ordered  to  be  peaceful.  After  all,  we  are  all  descended 
from  a  common  ancestry,  and  by  that  descent  we  are  all 
brothers.  Fratricide  is  an  unspeakable  crime;  yet,  this  is  the 
tax  Mars  claims  for  his  altar,  this  is  the  honor  he  asks  from 
mankind. 

Art  must  always  modify  the  truth  in  order  to  make  it 
plausible.  Many  hideous  deeds  were  done  in  the  World  War 
which  were  smoke-screened  by  poets  and  novelists,  as  was  the 
following  incident.  It  seems  that  it  was  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  war,  and  the  allies  were  hastening  to  overtake 
the  retreating  enemy,  when  this  captain  was  instructed  to  go 
and  take  captive  some  forty  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  cave.  When,  to  his  request  to  surrender,  there 
replied  but  the  clicking  of  a  rifle,  he  jumped  out  of  the  cave, 
ignited  the  flame  thrower,  and  cast  it  into  the  cave.  The 
flame  lasted  but  a  short  time  at  a  temperature  of  six  hundred 
degrees  Centigrade.  They  had  to  wait  a  half  an  hour  before 
entering  the  cave;  then,  by  the  light  of  a  torch  they  saw  the 
dreadful  carnage — heaps  of  smouldering  corpses,  twisted 
faces,  contorted  positions — all  enveloped  in  a  sooty  smudge 
and  a  fumid  blackness.  To  crown  it  all  the  author  of  this 
massacre  was  a  youth  of  nineteen. 

This  is  but  one  example  to  show  the  utter  paganism  of 
modern  warfare.  War  was  not  always  as  savage  and  inhuman 
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as  it  is  today.  The  century  before  the  French  Revolution  was 
marked  by  the  peculiar  distinctive  quality  of  victory  without 
a  combat.  The  theory  and  practice  of  war  then  consisted  in 
attaining  the  goal  only  by  just  means  and  evaded  conflicts; 
it  was  a  sport  with  its  rules,  its  manoeuvers,  its  laws  of  honor, 
and  its  strategy.  War,  today,  moves  with  tumultuous  rapidity. 
Nations  use  every  expedient  to  gain  their  end.  “They  throw 
into  the  fight  all  the  resources  of  the  nation  and  set  themselves 
the  goal  of  the  defense  or  propagation  of  philosophical  ideas, 
of  principles  of  independence  and  of  unity.”  Because  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  the  world  rate  military  strength  by 
the  barbarous  code  of  numbers  and  the  power  of  its  weapons, 
war  has  today  become  paganism.  Their  gods  are  Caesar  and 
Mars  and  nations  today  with  their  competition  for  armaments 
and  soldiers  are  rendering  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  God’s. 
War  today  like  a  Pharisee  scorns  at  God’s  words  that  the  meek 
shall  inherit  the  land.  Not  meekness  but  might  is  their  motto. 

One  cannot  deny,  however,  that  war  is  not  always  unjustifi¬ 
able.  When  war  alone  can  settle  an  argument,  when  collective 
bargaining  has  utterly  failed,  when  there  is  a  just  proportion 
between  aim  and  sacrifice,  and  when  there  is  a  minimum  of 
bloodshed  and  destruction,  war  is  then  justifiable.  Gun¬ 
powder,  however,  has  tended  to  over-ride  this  minimum  of 
bloodshed  and  destruction;  thus,  all  future  wars  will  have  a 
proneness  to  become  unjustifiable. 

Many  economists  tell  us  that  the  way  to  insure  peace  is  to 
be  stronger  than  anyone  who  might  attack  you  or  to  keep  out 
of  continental  entanglements  or  to  abolish  all  armaments. 
Whether  these  proposals  are  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  They 
do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  title.  However,  I  feel  sure 


that  war  can  be  outlawed — first,  because  religious  wars  have 
been  quelled,  second,  because  just  as  we  have  discipline  to 
guide  human  behavior  so  also  we  can  make  laws  to  govern 
national  deportment.  If,  thus,  it  is  possible  to  bring  war  to  an 
end,  the  means  to  be  used  are  the  elimination  of  the  selfishness, 
greed,  and  hatred  of  mankind,  the  return  to  Christianity  and 
increase  of  the  armaments  of  God. 

The  martial  screech  of  war  is  far  outpeered  by  the  soft 
strains  of  peace  for  the  one  tills  the  soil,  the  other  uproots,  the 
one  builds  empires,  the  other  razes  them  to  the  ground,  one 
preserves  life,  the  other  takes  it.  I  need  not  elaborate  upon 
the  dreadful  picture  of  war,  nor  burden  you  with  the  cold 
statistics  of  death’s  victims  nor  even  oppress  you  with  further 
incentives  for  hatred  of  war.  Indeed,  I  would  not  even  say 
this  if  you  yourselves  had  heard  the  cannons  roar,  seen  the 
myriad  of  flying  bullets,  and  felt  the  sharp  sting  of  fleeting 
life.  The  lilacs  of  life  are  too  sweet  to  decorate  the  altar  of 
the  god  of  war. 

So,  the  future  will  bring  a  struggle  between  war  and  peace, 
between  paganism  and  Christianity.  “When  that  conflict  will 
come,  if  it  comes  we  know  not,  we  know  nothing  of  its  details, 
nothing  of  the  alignment  of  forces,  we  know  not  the  kinds  of 
swords  that  will  be  unsheathed;  but  there  is  one  thing  that 
we  do  know  and  that  is  that  in  that  struggle  with  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  the  errors  of  paganism,  in  that  warfare  of 
Peter  and  Pan,  if  truth  wins,  we  win.  If  truth, — ah!  But 
truth  can’t  lose.” 


On  De  Quincey’s  Essay  on 
''Macbeth” 

By  Philip  Costello 


In  English  letters  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  romantic  school  of  criticism  was  developed;  labeled 
romantic  because  the  critics  were  romantic  poets.  Wordsworth 
wrote  on  the  nature  of  poetry;  Coleridge  sought  to  penetrate 
Shakespearean  obscurities.  Shelley,  after  the  manner  of  Sid¬ 
ney,  pleaded  a  “Defense  of  Poetry.”  The  new  criticism  was 
identified  by  its  “sympathetic”  attitude,  which  distinguished  it 
from  the  hardness  and  rigidity  of  the  old  school.  Coleridge  de¬ 
clared  that  the  critics  should  stand  between  the  author  and  the 
public.  The  new  criticism  was  to  be  interpretive,  sympathetic 
interpretation  replacing  indifferent  analysis. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  new  romantic  criticism,  De- 
Quincey’s  essay  “On  the  Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth” 
seeks  to  interpret  the  famous  porter  scene,  so  well  remembered 
by  all  who  have  seen  that  great  tragedy.  That  scene  puzzled 
DeQuincey.  And  in  this  essay  he  tried  to  discover  the  episode’s 
raison  d’etre,  not  by  applying  simple  external  laws,  but  by 
burrowing  into  the  very  mind  of  the  genius  who  produced  it. 


In  his  solution,  DeQuincey  discarded  the  evidence  of  under¬ 
standing  and  substituted  that  of  his  feelings.  He  believed  that 
Shakespeare  intended  something  very  deep  and  subtle,  which 
could  not  be  found  by  a  simple  process  of  reasoning,  but  only 
by  adverting  to  one’s  emotional  reaction.  In  order  to  justify 
this  substitution  of  feeling  for  understanding,  he  discusses  a 
play  by  William  in  which  is  enacted  a  murder  scene  accom¬ 
panied  by  knocking  similar  to  the  one  in  Macbeth.  He  then 
sets  himself  to  the  task  of  analyzing  his  subjective  reactions. 

Just  as  we  are  about  to  become  impatient  with  DeQuincey ’s 
lengthy  though  significant  digression,  he  comes  to  the  crux  of 
the  problem,  and  lays  down  what  might  be  termed  his  first 
canon:  “All  action  in  any  direction  is  best  expounded,  meas¬ 
ured  and  made  apprehensible,  by  reaction.”  This  canon  he 
illustrates  as  follows: 

“If  the  reader  has  ever  been  present  in  a  vast  metropo¬ 
lis,  on  the  day  when  some  great  national  idol  was  carried 
in  funeral  pomp  to  his  grave,  and,  chancing  to  walk  near 
the  course  through  which  it  passed,  has  powerfully  felt  in 
the  silence  and  desolation  of  the  streets  and  the  stagna¬ 
tion  of  ordinary  business,  the  deep  interest  which  at  that 
moment  was  possessing  the  heart  of  man — if  all  at  once 
he  should  hear  the  death-like  stillness  broken  up  by  the 
sound  of  wheels  rattling  away  from  the  scene,  and  mak¬ 
ing  known  that  the  transitory  vision  was  dissolved,  he 
will  be  aware  that  at  no  moment  was  his  sense  of  the  com¬ 
plete  suspension  and  pause  of  ordinary  human  concerns 
so  full  and  affecting  as  at  that  moment  when  the  suspen¬ 
sion  ceases  and  the  goings  on  of  human  life  are  suddenly 
resumed.” 
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This  case  then,  is  applied  to  Macbeth.  The  murderers  are 
“taken  out  of  the  world  of  human  things,  human  purposes  and 
human  desires.”  There  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
human  and  the  fiendish,  the  ordinary  and  the  devilish.  But 
DeQuincey  asks,  “How  shall  this  effect  be  conveyed?”  And 
then  he  tells  us.  To  him  the  knocking  at  the  gate  heralds 
the  return  of  the  human  after  the  fiendish.  Before  the  knock¬ 
ing,  time  was  “annihilated”;  those  in  Glamis  were  isolated, 
cut  off  from  the  tide  of  human  affairs,  human  comings  and 
goings.  But  life  had  to  be  renewed.  Though  the  blackness 
of  a  night  of  terrible  deeds  seems  intolerably  long,  sooner  or 
later,  the  glimmering  of  the  all-discovering,  all-revealing  day 
must  arise  on  the  horizon.  What  could  more  dramatically 
recall  Macbeth  and  his  lady  from  the  awful  vision  of  blood 
and  knives  to  the  sharp  reality  of  ordinary  human  affairs  than 
the  simple  business  of  a  knock  at  a  gate?  What  could  be 
more  dramatic  than  that  these  two,  who  like  disembodied 
shapes  pursued  their  treacherous  ends,  should  by  a  simple 
knock  again  become  embodied  in  fearful  reality?  All  this 
DeQuincey  explains  in  beautiful  language  of  eloquence  and 
rhythm. 

“Hence  it  is  that  when  the  deed  is  done,  when  the  work 
of  darkness  is  perfect,  then  the  world  of  darkness  passes 
away  like  a  pageantry  in  the  clouds,  the  knocking  at  the 
gate  is  heard,  and  it  makes  known  audibly  that  the  re¬ 
action  has  commenced;  the  human  has  made  its  reflex 
upon  the  fiendish.  The  pulses  of  life  are  beginning  to 
beat  again;  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  goings  on 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live  first  makes  us  profoundly 
sensible  of  the  awful  parenthesis  that  had  suspended 
them.” 
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This  essay  is  a  good  illustration  of  DeQuincey’s  style.  His 
digressions,  particularly  at  the  beginning  when  he  discusses 
the  parallel  William  play,  are  trying,  but  they  are  forceful 
bulwarks  to  his  thesis.  We  see  exemplified  his  love  for  the 
long  periodic  sentence,  which  is,  we  must  avow,  a  pleasant 
instrument  in  his  hands.  When  he  comes  to  the  real  heart  of 
his  topic,  he  waxes  eloquent  in  language  and  speaks  with 
depth  and  penetration.  A  powerful  imagination  gives  beauty 
and  grace  to  his  prose  which  often  elevate  it  to  the  heights 
of  poetic  harmony. 

This  exemplary  work  of  a  romantic  critic  is  a  splendid 
example  of  interpretative  criticism,  and  the  simple  incident 
DeQuincey  chose  is  a  fitting  example  of  the  genius  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  who  knew  the  importance  of  the  not  too  obviously 
significant  detail.  Some  day  perhaps,  we  shall  know  who 
was  the  third  murderer  in  Macbeth.  That  will  be  when  some 
modern  DeQuincey  will  write  an  essay  entitled,  aOn  The  Third 
Murderer  in  Macbeth.” 
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Pete 


By  Austin  W.  Brewin 


I  DON’T  know  who  the  philosopher 
was  who  defined  his  idea  of  heaven  as  “laziness  without  re¬ 
morse.”  Pete  knew  and  accepted  the  definition  whole¬ 
heartedly.  In  fact  he  did  his  best  to  follow  the  idea  in  prac¬ 
tice.  He  succeeded  well  enough  to  live  in  heaven  on  earth. 

a. 

When  I  first  met  Pete  he  was  painting  an  ancient  and 
worthless  chiffonier.  Tom  had  asked  me  to  walk  across  the 
marshes  with  him  and  it  had  occured  to  him  that  if  we  should 
drop  in  at  Pete’s  we  might  be  offered  a  glass  of  wine.  Mrs. 
Martin  had  directed  us  to  the  back  piazza  where  Pete  was 
sitting  on  a  pile  of  newspapers  comfortably  wielding  the  paint 
brush.  He  asked  me  how  I  was  when  Tom  had  told  him  my 
name  and  he  didn’t  bother  to  shake  hands.  Tom  sat  on  the 
railing  while  I  stretched  out  in  the  misty  sunlight  on  the 
steps. 

There  wasn’t  a  great  deal  to  say  and  we  sleepily  watched 
the  brush  changing  the  shades  on  the  chiffonier.  I  have 
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always  admired  the  ability  that  most  American  boys  have  to 
use  tools  and  paint  brushes.  Pete  was  particularly  adept  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  precision  of  the  lines.  He  painted 
very  slowly. 

“What  did  you  do,  walk  over?”  He  was  carefully  wiping 
the  brush  on  the  top  edge  of  the  can. 

“Yuh.  Nice  walk.” 

“Nice  walk.”  Pete  snorted.  “Boy,  you  wouldn’t  catch 
me  walking  any  place  unless  I  had  to.  Just  give  me  a  good 
book,  an  arm  chair  that  I’ve  worn  down  to  fit  myself,  a  glass 
full  of  ice  with  a  bottle  of  ginger  ale  and  the  radio  going.  I’d 
read  about  two  pages,  have  a  nice  long  swallow  of  the  ginger 
ale  and  close  my  eyes  for  a  minute.  My  mother  would  wake 
me  up  for  supper  and  I  might  have  a  bottle  of  beer  to  make 
me  sleepy  again  after  supper.  Beautiful  .  .  .  beautiful.” 

“You’re  a  lazy  drone.” 

“Sounds  good  to  me,”  I  said  sleepily. 

Mrs.  Martin  came  out  after  a  while  and  brought  two  glasses 
of  wine.  She  handed  me  mine  and  gave  Tom  the  other  glass. 

“Where’s  mine,  where’s  mine?”  said  Pete  in  an  offended 
tone. 

“I’ll  bring  it,  I’ll  bring  it.  I’ve  only  got  two  hands  your 
know.” 

When  his  mother  had  gone  back  into  the  house  Pete  said, 
“Nothing  like  having  a  woman  around  to  wait  on  you.” 

A  few  minutes  after  we  had  finished  the  wine  we  started 
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back  for  home.  While  we  were  walking  back  Tom  told  me 
what  a  shame  it  was  that  Pete  was  so  lazy. 

I  was  leaning  back  in  the  booth  watching  Tom  and  Pete 
through  a  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke  of  my  own  making.  It 
was  during  our  second  year  at  the  college  and  Tom  was  try¬ 
ing  to  interest  Pete  in  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  for  things  cultural 
that  he  had  acquired.  He  talked  of  the  advantages  of  work¬ 
ing  for  the  school  paper  and  writing  for  the  literary  publica¬ 
tion.  He  was  even  attempting  to  have  Pete  accompany  him  to 
a  lecture  on  contemporary  literature  that  was  to  be  held  a  few 
days  later.  He  was  doing  quite  an  amount  of  planned  read¬ 
ing  that  probably  afforded  him  absolutely  no  pleasure.  He 
insisted  on  talking  to  Pete  about  his  readings  and  Pete  was 
cynical. 

“What  do  you  always  have  to  be  on  the  go  for?  That  stuff 
will  never  get  you  anyplace.  You  know  how  I  am,  Joe.  I 
can  get  a  better  and  clearer  emotion  from  stretching  in  bed 
when  I  wake  up  in  the  morning,  than  Tom  will  ever  get  out  of 
all  the  novels  and  poetry  he  reads.  He  went  on  to  tell  of  all 
the  various  pleasures  he  derived  from  physical  and  mental 
comfort. 

* 

Tom,  however,  was  in  a  crusading  mood.  He  began  to 
argue  that  Pete  would  never  be  able  to  associate  with  worth¬ 
while  people  if  he  couldn’t  talk  on  worth-while  topics  like 
books.  He  came  out  a  poor  second  in  this  argument  simply 
because  his  words  had  the  effect  of  bringing  out  the  fact  that 
Pete  had  read  all  the  books  that  Tom  had  ever  read,  or  even 
heard  of,  and  several  others  besides. 

The  arguments  went  on  incessantly.  I  was  continually 
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amused  and  interested  by  the  contrast  between  the  two.  Tom 

had  become  even  more  active  while  Pete  was  turning  into  a 

* 

home-spun  philosopher  whose  main  tenets  were  comfort, 
mental  ease  and  a  complete  lack  of  what  he  termed  “bother” 
and  which  might  be  recognized  as  activity.  They  had  reached 
the  stage  in  their  rather  heated  talks  of  predicting  each  other’s 
future.  Pete  still  insisted  that  “that  stuff  will  never  get  you 
any  place.”  Tom  was  vehement  enough  to  create  a  slight 
doubt  in  Pete’s  mind,  who  began  to  realize  that  he  must  have 
a  means  of  support.  He  immediately  discarded  the  idea  of 
work  as  unfeasible  and  incompatible  with  his  temperament. 
He  became  something  of  a  socialist  in  his  ideas. 

Tom  had  been  sounding  the  death  knell  of  Pete’s  Nirvana 
philosophy  by  showing  that  eventually  someone  must  provide 
the  support  that  his  family  was  then  affording  him.  It  was 
then  that  Pete  had  verbally  ascribed  to  a  hazy  form  of  social¬ 
ism.  “There  should  be  a  law  that  everyone  will  be  supported 
by  the  government.  They  could  let  people  like  you,  that  like 
to  hustle,  do  all  the  work  and  people  like  myself  could  live 
comfortably  on  a  ‘share  the  wealth’  plan.” 

“Your  a  socialistic  nut!”  Tom  said. 


I  had  been  working  for  a  Washington  newspaper  and  had 
more  or  less  lost  Pete  and  Tom.  That  is  I  lost  Pete  com¬ 
pletely,  but  occasionally  had  news  of  Tom  by  way  of  the 
financial  columns.  I  had  also  seen  a  picture  of  his  summer 
home  in  the  “House  and  Home”  section  of  a  Boston  paper’s 
Sunday  rotogravure.  I  was  interested  enough  to  investigate 
his  company  and  found  it  to  be  powerful  but  only  erratically 
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successful.  I  finally  made  a  point  of  taking  a  short  vacation 
to  look  up  Tom  and  perhaps  to  get  in  touch  with  Pete. 

The  maid  at  Tom’s  summer  place  had  told  me  I  might  find 
Mr.  Crowley  at  the  beach.  I  drifted  along  through  the  sand, 
overcoming  the  temptation  to  lie  in  the  sun  with  my  hat  over 
my  eyes. 

There  was  something  strikingly  familiar  about  the  back  of  a 
chap  who  was  sleeping  on  the  beach.  I  walked  up  and  started 
to  tickle  the  sole  of  his  foot  with  a  straw.  The  foot  twitched 
and  Pete  looked  back  over  his  shoulder.  He  sat  up  and  said 
“Hello,  Joe!”  as  if  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  shook  hands. 

“Sit  down,  sit  down,”  he  said  and  resumed  his  prone  posi¬ 
tion  pulling  the  hot  sand  from  in  front  of  him  with  his  arms 
and  resting  his  chest  and  chin  in  the  pile  he  had  made. 

He  looked  very  well,  as  slender  as  he  had  always  been  and 
with  only  a  touch  of  gray  in  his  hair.  While  I  was  telling  him 
of  my  work  and  fortunes,  an  attractive  little  girl,  rolly-polly, 
with  long,  blond  curls  was  getting  hot,  flat  stones  from  the  top 
of  the  beach  and  putting  them  on  Pete’s  back.  Pete  would 
wince  with  an  ecstacy  of  comfort. 

“Tom’s  kid”,  he  said.  “Nothing  like  having  a  woman 
around  to  wait  on  you.” 

I  had  forgotten  Tom,  but  noticed  him  now  coming  out  of 
the  water  and  starting  to  run  up  and  down  the  beach.  He 
looked  a  little  stout  and  not  over-healthy. 

“Tom’s  been  pretty  successful?”  I  asked. 

“Yuh.  I’m  working  for  him  now.” 
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“You  working?  Well  what  has  the  world  come  to?” 

“I  don’t  have  much  to  do.  I  just  meet  people.” 

“Just  meet  people?” 

“Yuh.”  He  was  yawning  and  started  to  go  to  sleep.  I 
decided  to  wait  until  Tom  came  up  to  find  out  what  I  wanted 
to  know. 

Tom  finally  came  up,  puffing  and  red.  He  was  glad  to  see 
me  but  had  difficulty  saying  so  because  of  his  shortness  of 
breath.  He  called  the  little  girl  over  and  said  “This  is  my 
daughter,  Eloise,”  and  told  her  to  bring  him  the  olive  oil. 
She  brought  it  over  and  went  back  to  Pete.  With  a  disgruntled 
look  on  his  face  he  watched  her  going  up  to  the  stones.  I 
wondered  where  he  got  “Eloise”  for  a  name. 

“Pete  says  he’s  working  for  you.” 

“Yes,  he  is.  He’s  a  sort  of  a  contact  man  for  me.  I  like  to 
have  him  meet  people  for  me.  They  like  him.” 

By  careful  questioning  I  gathered  that  Pete  was  a  necessary 
part  of  Tom’s  business.  Tom  had  offered  him  a  well  paid  job, 
but  one  that  included  quite  a  bit  of  work.  Pete  lasted  for 
several  months  because  he  needed  money,  but  finally  he  gave 
up  the  job  to  “write  a  novel”.  Tom  found  that  customers 
were  less  eager  to  buy  when  they  hadn’t  met  Pete.  He  looked 
him  up  again  and  found  him  still  “gathering  experience”  for 
his  book.  He  offered  him  the  position  again  at  a  higher  salary 
and  without  the  working  part  of  it.  Pete  was  with  him  inter¬ 
mittently,  working  when  he  hadn’t  money  and  vacationing 
when  he  had.  When  he  was  at  the  office  business  boomed. 
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When  he  was  away  business  slumped.  Tom  himself  was  work¬ 
ing  hard  and  steadily. 

Tom  stretched  and  said  “Well,  guess  I’ll  take  another  dip. 
Cold  water’s  good  for  you.  Keeps  you  fit.  I  don’t  know  how 
Pete  keeps  so  fit.  He  just  sleeps  in  the  sun.  Never  goes  near 
the  water.  Well,  here  goes.” 

Pete  looked  up  grinning.  He  hadn’t  been  asleep  at  all.  “I 
couldn’t  wait  for  the  government,  so  I’m  working  my  own 
‘Share  the  wealth’  plan.” 

I  grinned  back  at  him  widely.  “You’re  still  a  socialistic 
nut!”  I  said. 

He  grinned  more  widely  and  his  eyes  were  swallowed  in 
wrinkles.  He  turned  on  his  back  and  stretched.  “Hey, 
Eloise”  he  said  “get  that  comb  out  of  my  pocket  and  comb  my 
hair  for  awhile.” 
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The  Flower  Girl 

Tears?  Why 
Should  I  shed  tears? 

No  flowers  sold?  Why  no! 

Tucked  deep  in  my  heart  lies  a  rose 
That’s  sold. 

DANIEL  T.  O’CONNOR 
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A  New  Motive  For  Murder 


By  Robert  E.  Brennan 


THIs  is  distinctly  an  age  of  the 
individual.  And  in  this  new  freedom  of  ours  the  weakness  of 
our  modern  structure  resides.  If  an  individual  possesses  a  pet 
idea  and  is  sufficiently  influential  and  powerful,  that  germ  of 
one  man’s  brain  can  infect  a  whole  people  and  work  a  ruin  far 
more  deadly  than  the  bite  of  a  typhoid  carrier.  Germs  of 
disease  bring  only  death  and  there  is  a  final  cessation  of  cause, 
when  the  effect  is  apparent  and  done.  But  the  germs  of  ideas, 
when  radical  and  unsound,  carry  a  fate  far  worse  than  death, 
when  they  render  life  often  unlivable  and  challenge  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  an  all- wise  God. 

Of  late,  we  have  seen  the  latest  appearance  of  individual 
expression  in  the  prominent  pleas  of  the  mercy  murder  cult. 
It  is  not  that  mercy  slayings  have  been  unheard  of  in  the 
past,  but  it  is  that  they  have  been  suppressed  and  shouted 
down  by  righteous  indignation.  But  this  time,  its  devotees  are 
bold  and  flagrant;  this  time,  they  do  not  shrink,  but  boldly 
admit  and  claim  universal  recognition.  They  claim  justifica¬ 
tion  for  murder.  No  lessl 
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“Murder”  is  an  ugly  word.  As  a  deed  it  is  heinous.  The 
wilful  destruction  of  another’s  life  can  never  be  justified.  The 
taste  of  a  mother’s  love,  the  sweet,  natural  joys  of  success  and 
kindness,  the  sights  of  the  ever  colorful  universe,  the  unceas¬ 
ing  sounds  of  motion  and  life,  render  us  reluctant  to  leave 
them.  When  they  are  once  gone,  they  will  never  return.  It 
is  normal  for  us  to  hunger  after  the  natural  beauty  that  sur¬ 
rounds  us  in  every  breathing  thing,  in  every  living  place. 

But,  yet,  some  condone  the  mercy  murder  cult  as  one  of  the 
forward  strides  in  the  rapidly  moving  modern  civilization. 
They  say  that  we  have  begun  at  last  to  see  the  light.  No 
longer  will  man,  racked  with  pain,  be  allowed  to  live.  Mag¬ 
nanimously,  they  will  equivalently  “shoot  you  to  put  out  of 
your  misery”  like  any  brute  of  the  field.  Heedless  to  any  such 
thing  as  an  immortal  soul,  denying  any  such  authority  as  is 
God’s,  assuming  such  a  power  as  is  beyond  them,  they  will 
take  your  life  into  their  hands  and  dash  it  against  the  wall,  so 
conveniently  classified  as  “mercy.” 

We  hear  of  doctors,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
of  their  careers,  are  wont  to  give  a  resume  of  their  most  im¬ 
portant  cases.  Rarely  in  the  past,  and  frequently,  as  of  late, 
we  hear  of  doctors,  who  proudly  and  without  shame  confess  to 
mercy  slayings.  Upon  being  questioned,  if  they  have  suffered 

4 

an}'  scruples  of  conscience,  they  invariably  answer  “No.”  But 
they  are  lying.  For  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  admitted  to 
such  a  slaying  shows  that  it  alone  is  vivid  in  their  memory  out 
of  a  lifetime  of  cases,  that  in  the  dark  night  shadows  they 
cringe  away  from  the  gloom,  for  it  is  ever  sketched  before 
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them,  haunting  and  haunting,  until  they  publicly  seek  to  justify 
themselves  by  defending  the  theory  of  mercy  slaying  as  a 
modern  humane  measure  of  civilization. 

If  mercy  murders  are  allowed  to  become  mere  matter-of- 
fact  proceedings,  it  will  mean  a  loss  of  sturdy  morale  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  which  is  existent  because  it  has  a  strong  backbone.  If 
doctors  unanimously  endorse  murders  of  mercy,  they  will  sign 
a  death  warrant  to  their  profession  and  push  back  civilization 
to  the  days  of  the  pioneer.  If  the  young  doctor  is  to  have  any 
hope  of  security  for  the  future,  he  must  fight  against  the 
wholesale  inundation  of  “wishy-washy  sentiment”  that  opens 
the  door  wide  on  mercy  slaying  propaganda.  Good  doctors, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  training,  are  taught  to  be 
oblivious  of  pain  lest  it  distract  them  from  doing  their  best 
in  rendering  aid.  A  doctor  is  not  to  feel  professionally  sorry 
for  his  patient  and  become  so  affected  that,  fearing  to  inflict 
further  pain  necessary  for  final  recovery,  he  allows  the  patient 
to  die.  That  would  be  the  mark  of  a  poor  doctor.  And  yet, 
any  advocate  of  mercy  slaying  is  far  worse.  For  a  recognized 
doctor  to  become  so  affected  by  his  patient’s  pain  that  he  takes 
a  life  into  his  own  hands  and  destroys  it  willfully  is  unforgive- 
able  and  entirely  out  of  his  province. 

What  a  perfectly  legal  way  it  would  become  to  commit 
murder.  Anyone  of  a  vicious  nature,  antagonistic  with  a 
patient  in  a  hospital  or  elsewhere,  could  commit  the  crime  and 
designate  it  as  a  mercy  slaying.  What  a  refuge  it  would  be 
for  the  cowards  who  commit  suicide  when  they  could  dispose 
of  themselves  neatly  labeled  as  the  grief-provoking  victims  of 
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mercy  slaying.  What  a  subterfuge  it  would  be  for  a  doctor 
who  has  allowed  a  patient  to  die  through  neglect  to  shield  him¬ 
self  under  the  term  “mercy  slaying.” 

Further!  How  can  a  doctor  hope  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  a  family  if  he  is  known  to  endorse  mercy  slaying? 
When  a  person  becomes  a  patient  to  a  doctor,  he  places  him¬ 
self  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  practitioner,  so  he  as¬ 
sumes,  whose  task  it  will  be  either  to  cure  him  or  set  him  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  But  the  patient  at  no  time  wishes  to  be 
slain,  if  the  case  develops  into  seemingly  incurable  pain. 
Rather  than  run  such  a  risk  many  individuals  would  trust  to 
home-made  remedies  and  medicine.  And  so  the  profession 
would  diminish  in  prestige. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  the  many  modern 
improvements  in  medical  surgery  and  treatment  would  grad¬ 
ually  come  to  a  standstill,  for  patients  in  sufficient  numbers 
would  be  lacking  on  which  to  apply  them;  and  there  would  not 
be  a  competence  of  attitude  such  as  is  indispensible  in  the 
treatment  of  any  patient.  Consequently  civilization  would 
place  its  trust  in  familiar  quack  remedies  and  nature  faddists. 
The  quack  remedies  might  not  always  be  helpful,  but  at  least 
they  would  dispense  with  the  fear  of  a  doctor  who  might  take 
it  into  his  mind  to  slay  you.  The  nature  faddists  might  be 
merely  empty  theorists,  but  at  least  you  could  be  sure  of  your 
life  intact  after  a  trying  period  of  suffering. 

For  anyone  to  advocate  mercy  slaying  is  to  assert  that  God 
is  not  omnipotent.  Mercy  slaying  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  God. 
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It  says  “you  as  God  are  believed  to  give  life  and  to  take  it 
away.  But  I,  mere  man,  choose  to  take  it  because  it  will  best 
suit  my  end  and  my  view.”  The  universal  principle  that  life  is 
sacred  and  that  God  alone  decrees  life  and  takes  it  away  means 
nothing  to  them.  In  such  men’s  hands  nothing  is  sacred  and 
no  profession  can  long  endure  that  tolerates  them. 

Mercy  slaying  is  a  rash  assumption  of  the  rights  of  man.  It 
does  not  call  into  account  the  will  of  the  sufferer  who  normally 
craves  life  and  who  abnormally  cannot  speak  for  himself. 
Some  doctors  say  that  they  would  not  resort  to  mercy  measures 
unless  they  had  the  consent  of  the  patient  or  his  family.  What 
guarantee  of  humanity  could  that  ever  be?  A  doctor  could 
gain  an  assent  to  anything  from  a  man  in  the  throes  of  pain. 
But  such  an  assent  means  nothing.  The  fiercest  lover  of  life, 
when  racked  with  pain,  will  cry  out  with  voice  and  quiver  of 
agony:  “Yes,  yes — death!” — when  his  heart  deep  down  cries 
out  against  it.  The  immortal  soul  cries  out  against  murder, 
yet,  the  mercy  slayer  is  heedless  for  he  believes  that  the  body 
is  the  only  thing  that  counts.  In  the  slow,  creeping,  painless 
death,  the  doctor  does  not  note  the  state  of  mind  of  his  patient 
who  says  “Yes”  to  death,  because,  desperate  and  distracted 
with  fear  the  mind  cannot  think  aright  and  is  not  responsible 
enough  nor  sufficient  authority  to  say  that  it  wills  to  die. 

Some  doctors  who  advocate  mercy  slayings  say  that  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  stricken  man’s  family  would  be  sufficient.  Surely 
that  is  a  comforting  thought  for  all  of  us,  especially  for  those 
of  us  who  may  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  come  from  Christian- 
principled  families  and  so  to  be  assured  of  Christian  treatment. 
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How  convenient  that  would  be  for  unscrupulous  grasping  kins¬ 
men  who  seek  to  be  rid  of  the  ancient  and  tottering  old  person ! 
How  suitable  for  the  unloving  relative  who  seeks  to  be  relieved 
of  care  at  once  rather  than  wait  for  death!  How  cruel  to  de¬ 
prive  one  of  life  who  is  unable  to  speak  for  himself  and  to 
destine  him  to  an  end  as  inglorious  as  that  of  mere  domestic 
chattel ! 

We  can  never  get  away  from  the  fact  that  we  are  mere 
mortals.  There  is  a  certain  limit  to  what  we  can  know.  In 
the  unknown  beyond  lies  the  province  of  God.  All  of  us — 
little  matter  how  great  or  how  humble — must  pause  of  neces¬ 
sity  at  that  barrier.  Art  reaches  to  a  certain  peak  of  beauty 
and  there  it  stops;  science  progresses  just  so  far  and  there  it 
rests.  For  a  doctor  to  consign  one  to  doom,  who  shows  all  the 
symptoms  of  coming  death  is  to  transgress  his  province.  His 
science  tells  him  that  according  to  all  indications,  the  man  will 
die.  But  the  actual  fact  of  death  lies  with  God,  who  can  take 
life  or  not  according  to  His  will.  There  are  records  of  cases 
where  men,  visibly  marked  for  early  death,  have  lived  for 
years  after  to  tell  a  different  tale.  There  is  always  a  hope  for 
recovery  in  spite  of  seemingly  insurmountable  odds;  and  there 
always  shall  be,  as  long  as  we  have  shrines  of  faith  and  hearts 
that  will  not  die.  A  gift  of  faith  in  God  is  the  greatest  boon 
that  man  can  have  despite  the  precious  progress  of  advancing 
ages.  It  is  for  God  and  for  God  alone  to  say  that  this  man 
shall  or  shall  not  die. 

It  is  for  us  to  exterminate  the  unsound  germs  of  the  mercy 
slaying  cult  that  have  begun  to  swarm  about  us.  It  is  for 
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us  to  set  the  example.  We  must  be  strong  and  brave  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  if  it  is  not  to  leave  us  far  behind.  Life  is 
worth  while  because  it  is  a  struggle.  It  is  as  nothing  if  it 
ends  in  an  unnatural  retreat  to  the  grave. 
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Narcissus 

•  He  knelt  by  a  pool  and  wooed  his  reflection , 

Pining  away  in  a  fool's  predilection. 

His  rivals  in  love  were  certainly  few: 

May  this  be  a  lesson  to  you  and  to  you. 

JOHN  J.  O'CONNOR 
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SACCHARINE  STRAIGHT 


Woollcofct’s  Wheelbarrow 

The  Woollcott  Reader  we  found  in  our  stocking  Christmas 
morning.  It  kept  us  busy,  afternoon  and  evening,  for  almost 
the  rest  of  the  holidays.  If  you  are  not  discouraged  by  the 
rather  sweet  subtitle,  “By-paths  in  the  Realms  of  Gold,”  the 
anthology  will  prove  to  be  a  closely  packed,  1010  page  collec¬ 
tion  of  what  Dr.  Woollcott  considers  “the  minor  masterpieces 
from  the  literature  of  my  own  day  which  have  given  me  the 
deepest  and  most  abiding  satisfaction,”  books  which  beget  in 
Dr.  Woollcott  “an  impulse  to  fill  a  wheelbarrow  with  copies 
and  trundle  it  from  house  to  house  until  everyone  in  our  street 
has  one.”  All  in  all,  there  are  novels,  a  play,  a  biography 
(Lytton  Strachey’s  Cardinal  Manning ),  several  short  stories 
and  essays,  with  plenty  of  explanation  and  whimsical  com¬ 
ment  by  the  editor,  as  you  probably  suspected  all  along. 
Many  of  the  pieces  are  excellent:  such  as  Evelyn  Waugh’s 
novel,  A  Handful  of  Dust,  Carl  Ewald’s  My  Little  Boy,  and 
William  Allen  White’s  beautiful  sketch  of  his  daughter,  writ¬ 
ten  three  days  after  her  funeral.  Other  pieces,  notably  The 
Dolly  Dialogues  of  Anthony  Hope,  are  of  a  doubtful  quality. 
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But  more  than  for  any  other  reason,  we  will  always  remem¬ 
ber  The  Woollcott  Reader  as  the  book  in  which  we  first  dis¬ 
covered  Thornton  Wilder’s  one-act  play,  The  Happy  Journey 
to  Trenton  and  Camden.  Taken  from  one  of  his  obscure 
works,  The  Long  Christmas  Dinner ,  there  is  so  much  to  be 
said  in  praise  of  it  that  we  feel  utterly  incapable  of  the  task. 
It  is  a  simple,  unpretentious  little  drama  of  family  life,  writ¬ 
ten  with  gentle  understanding  and  honest  emotion.  As  Alex¬ 
ander  Woollcott  points  out  in  an  afterword  to  the  play,  there 
is  an  unreasonable  prejudice  among  American  dramatists  and 
critics  against  any  stage  production  less  than  two  hours  in 
duration,  as  if  mere  brevity  were  a  defect.  The  Happy  Jour¬ 
ney  to  Trenton  and  Camden  should  be  held  up  to  them  as  a 
shining  example.  It  is  a  far  more  satisfying  and  truer  work 
of  art  than  Strange  Interlude,  Mourning  Becomes  Electra, 
or  any  of  the  other  endless  dramas  of  O’Neill. 

Clarence  Day 

Also  included  in  the  above  collection  is  a  delicately  re¬ 
strained  obituary  of  Calvin  Coolidge  written  by  Clarence  Day, 
whose  own  unfortunate  death  occurred  in  New  York  on 
December  28th.  Mr.  Day  was  the  author  of  the  two  cur¬ 
rently  popular  and  beloved  books,  God  and  My  Father  and 
Life  With  Father,  which  are  almost  certain  to  form  a  unique 
and  lasting  contribution  to  American  literature.  We  can  say 
nothing  of  Clarence  Day,  however,  that  has  not  already  been 
said  much  more  vividly  and  in  half  as  many  words  in  a  por¬ 
trait,  which  appeared  in  the  January  11th  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker,  and  which  we  earnestly  recommend  for  your  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  his  light-hearted  and 
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searching  stories  were  the  work  of  a  man  so  crippled  with 
arthritis  these  last  years  that  he  could  only  write  holding  a 
pencil  between  thumb  and  third  finger,  and  pushing  it  by 
flexing  his  shoulder  muscles,  but  if  we  knew  the  real  Clarence 
Day  it  might  not  seem  so  strange.  When  his  illness  first 
forced  him  to  bed,  never  to  rise  again,  instead  of  assuming 
the  role  of  the  bitter,  disillusioned  invalid,  he  changed  into  a 
cheerful,  hard-working  author.  And  when  death  finally  came, 
it  did  not  find  him  lying  and  waiting.  In  his  files  were  notes 
for  several  biographies,  including  lives  of  Swift  and  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  and  he  was  completing  a  third  book  on  his  father, 
one  on  his  mother  and  one  about  a  masseur.  The  New 
Yorker  will  publish  the  new  “father”  stories  in  the  near  future. 
The  previous  Clarence  Day  stories  appeared  in  that  magazine 
before  they  were  collected  in  book  form. 
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HUMORESQUE 

Muddy  Water  in  the  Stream  of  Consciousness 


A  was  reading  the  other  day  in  a 
book  of  elementary  psychology  that  the  term,  “thinking,”  as 
we  know  it,  is  used  broadly  to  include  reasoning,  creative 
imagination,  recollection,  night  dreaming,  day  dreaming,  and 
other  forms  of  reverie.  That  seems  to  be  stepping  pretty 
high,  wide  and  fancy,  when  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  but 
later  on  in  the  chapter,  the  author  (if  you  can  stay  with  him) 
breaks  down  long  enough  to  confess  that  all  this  thought  can 
be  divided  into  two  parts:  controlled  and  uncontrolled  think¬ 
ing.  Reasoning  and  creative  imagination  belong  with  the 
former,  and  right  up  there  at  the  top  with  the  uncontrolled 
you  can  put  most  of  the  reverie  and  practically  all  of  the 
dreaming,  both  day  and  night.  Now  perhaps  I  haven’t  done 
enough  reading  on  the  matter  to  go  around  laughing  and  talk¬ 
ing,  and  I  usually  have  to  take  long  walks  in  the  rain,  ending 
up  in  some  dark  corner  of  the  Public  Gardens  where  I  sit 
for  hours  with  my  hat  pulled  well  down  over  my  eyes,  chew¬ 
ing  on  the  handle  of  my  umbrella,  before  I  can  ever  figure 
these  things  out,  but  I  don’t  see  how  anyone  can  have  the 
almighty  gall  to  take  such  a  large  subject  as  thinking  and 
expect  to  sort  it  neatly  away  into  any  number  of  nicely  labeled 
pigeon-holes,  let  alone  two  pigeon-holes. 
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Without  even  bothering  to  refer  to  printed  matter,  such  as 
Vogue  or  The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac,  but  just  off-hand,  I  can 
name  you  a  third  type  of  thinking  that  I  have  had  quite  a  lot 
of  personal  experience  with  back  in  those  wild  days  when  I 
was  eight,  eight  and  a  half,  and  nine.  It  was  uncontrolled;  in 
fact,  it  was  crazy,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  so  well  con¬ 
trolled  down  to  the  last  detail  that  it  was  really  clever.  It 
has  never  been  defined  in  any  of  the  books,  and  none  of  the 
small  groups  of  psychologists,  who  occasionally  ride  on  ele¬ 
vators  with  me,  have  ever  mentioned  it  while  talking  shop,  so 
sometimes  I  wonder  if  I  was  not  the  only  person  in  the  world 
who  thought  that  way.  Perhaps  I  was  a  mystic — a  regular 
little  William  Blake,  wandering  unleashed  around  the  streets 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Either  that,  or  a  plain  little  liar. 

Viewed  objectively,  I  suppose  this  controlled  uncontrolled 
thinking  would  seem  like  lying,  or,  if  you  want  to  consider 
the  tender  age  I  was  at  the  time,  would  seem  like  “ telling 
stories.”  Briefly,  it  consisted  in  making  startling  remarks 
in  the  family  circle  which  would  amaze  everyone,  sometimes 
even  throwing  the  house  into  a  quiet  uproar.  The  remarks 
would  be  far  too  fantastic  to  have  even  the  slightest  vestige 
of  truth  attached  to  them,  and  I  would  be  more  astounded 
myself  than  anyone,  wondering  how  in  the  world  such  a 
thought  had  ever  occurred  to  me  and  for  no  reason  at  all. 
That  was  where  the  uncontrolled  part  came  in. 

But  at  the  same  time,  for  a  fourth  grader  I  could  manage 
to  keep  up  a  pretty  cool  front,  and  somehow  or  other,  I 
usually  backed  up  my  original  statement  with  rather  logical 
facts,  showing  mild  surprise  that  I  had  said  anything  out  of 
the  way.  This  was  so  convincing  that  the  older  people  would 
look  at  each  other  with  raised  eyebrows  and  begin  to  ask 
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questions,  instead  of  giving  me  a  good  slap  and  sending  me 
out  of  the  room  as  they  should  have  done. 

I  remember  one  Christmas  time  when  the  family  began  to 
drop  sly  hints  about  what  I  wanted  from  Santa  Claus.  (I  was 
still  keeping  up  the  pretense  of  believing  in  Santa  Claus,  so 
as  not  to  hurt  their  feelings.  The  paper  boy  told  me  the 
year  before  that  there  was  no  such  person,  and  after  seeing 
one  Santa  Claus  in  Central  Square  who  looked  like  Leaper 
Sheehan,  the  man  who  took  care  of  the  furnace  next  door,  I 
put  two  and  two  together  and  decided  that  he  was  probably 
right).  What  I  really  wanted  was  a  Daisy  Air  Rifle,  but  I 
knew  my  father  would  not  have  one  in  the  house  for  fear 
that  I’d  put  somebody’s  eye  out,  so  I  said  something  in  a 
humorous  way  about  an  Irish  Mail.  I  didn’t  have  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  of  what  an  Irish  Mail  was,  and  I  didn’t  think  anyone 
else  did  either,  so  I  just  dismissed  the  whole  affair  as  a  big 
joke  and  forgot  all  about  it. 

When  I  came  downstairs  Christmas  morning,  however,  I 
found  a  strange  looking  thing  on  four  wheels,  with  a  brand 
new  Filene’s  tag,  standing  next  to  the  tree.  It  looked  pretty 
big  for  a  boy  of  my  age  to  handle,  so  at  first  I  thought  it 
might  have  been  some  kind  of  a  new  oil  heater  that  had  been 
installed  during  the  night.  I  kept  my  distance,  eyeing  it  sus¬ 
piciously,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  afraid  to  get  too  close 
to  it.  Finally,  I  looked  up  at  my  mother. 

“What’s  that?”  I  asked,  wishing  that  I  had  stayed  in  bed 
a  little  longer  instead  of  getting  mixed  up  in  all  this. 

“An  Irish  Mail,”  she  said.  “Isn’t  that  what  you  wanted?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  I  said,  making  a  game  attempt  to  sound  enthu¬ 
siastic. 
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It  turned  out  to  be  a  sort  of  a  handcar.  You  sat  on  it  and 
made  it  go  by  rowing  it  like  a  boat  while  you  steered  the 
front  wheels  with  your  feet.  The  steering  was  pretty  tricky 
until  I  became  used  to  it,  and  the  first  day  while  trying  to 
make  one  trip  from  the  front  hall  to  the  kitchen  I  ran  it  into 
the  dining  room  table  four  times.  When  spring  came  and 
with  the  help  of  my  father  and  an  older  brother  I  succeeded 
in  moving  it  out  onto  the  front  porch  and  down  the  steps, 
the  word  spread  through  the  neighborhood  like  wildfire,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  left  their  scooters  and  bicycles 
lying  on  the  ground  and  came  over  to  follow  me  around  and 
ask  questions  and  make  sarcastic  remarks.  Some  of  them 
even  went  home  and  brought  their  parents  back  with  them 
to  watch.  And  all  that  summer,  whenever  I  came  out  of  the 
yard,  rowing  my  Irish  Mail  down  the  street,  passersby  in 
automobiles  would  slow  down  to  look  and  then  drive  on  again, 
shaking  their  heads  sadly,  thinking  that  I  was  another  young 
victim  of  infantile  paralysis. 

About  this  time,  as  if  I  didn’t  have  enough  worries  on  my 
hands,  the  controlled  uncontrolled  thinking  habit  was  becom¬ 
ing  still  more  pronounced.  It  was  beginning  to  make  a  slow 
but  determined  change  from  the  ordinary  little  lies,  over 
and  done  with  at  the  flick  of  an  eyelash,  to  the  new  variety  of 
big  lies,  with  long  arms  and  legs,  that  went  on  and  on  for 
weeks,  and  that  finally  left  me  weak  and  frightened,  resolving 
to  mend  my  ways.  Such  resolves,  of  course,  were  just  a  waste 
of  time  and  valuable  energy,  because  the  habit  was  something 
too  clever  and  profound  to  be  shaken  off  at  will.  It  had  to  be 
outgrown,  like  knickerbockers  and  high  sneakers. 

One  day  I  came  home  late  for  supper,  and  after  climbing 
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up  the  cellar  stairs  still  panting  from  the  exertions  of  putting 
my  Irish  Mail  away  for  the  night,  I  met  my  mother  in  the 
kitchen.  She  asked  where  I  had  been,  and  while  I  was 
pulling  my  sweater  off  over  my  head  I  thought  quickly  for  a 
moment. 

“An  Irish  Mail  race,”  I  said. 

“Where?” 

“Lowell  Park.  The  City  of  Cambridge  was  running  it,” 
I  said. 

“Is  that  so?”  my  mother  said.  “Who  was  there?” 

“Oh,  a  big  crowd.  The  chief  of  the  fire  department  was 
the  starter,  and  the  head  of  the  playgrounds  was  one  of  the 
judges.  I  forget  his  name — Mahoney,  or  something.  Is  my 
supper  ready  yet?” 

“How  did  you  come  out?” 

“I  won,”  I  said. 

“Did  you  hear  that?”  my  mother  said  to  my  older  brother, 
who  had  just  come  into  the  room.  “He  won  an  Irish  Mail 
race  this  afternoon  in  Lowell  Park.” 

“You  did?  How  many  others  were  in  the  race?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  about  eight  or  ten,”  I  said. 

“I  though  there  weren’t  any  other  Irish  Mails  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,”  my  mother  said.  (Which  was  absolutely  true). 

“Not  around  here,”  I  said,  “but  there  are  quite  a  lot  up 
around  North  Cambridge  and  Huron  Avenue.” 

“Did  you  get  a  prize?” 

“Not  yet,”  I  said,  trying  to  appear  bored  and  modest  at  the 
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same  time,  because  a  number  of  the  family  had  now  gathered 
and  were  looking  at  me  admiringly.  “They  are  going  to  mail 
it  to  me  later.” 

“A  cup  or  a  medal?” 

“Oh,  no,”  I  said.  “Just  a  label,  with  my  name  and  the 
date,  to  stick  on  my  Irish  Mail.  These  races  are  going  to  be 
a  regular  thing  from  now  on.” 

That  night  I  lay  awake  long  after  the  others  were  asleep, 
and  realized  that  I  had  stepped  into  a  situation  that  might 
not  be  so  easy  to  get  out  of.  My  only  hope  was  that  some¬ 
thing  might  happen  that  would  push  me  and  the  Irish  Mail 
race  into  the  background  where  we  would  be  safely  forgotten; 
something  like  a  water  pipe  freezing  and  bursting,  or  my 
father  falling  from  a  ladder  and  breaking  his  leg.  But  there 
was  little  chance  of  a  water  pipe  freezing  because  it  was 
almost  the  first  of  June,  and  my  father  did  not  climb  ladders 
because  he  was  afraid  of  high  places.  In  the  morning,  the 
family  showed  no  inclination  to  forget  it.  If  anything,  they 
were  more  interested,  and  my  mother  was  even  looking 
through  the  papers  for  some  story  or  picture  of  the  race. 

A  week  passed  with  everybody  waiting  patiently  for  the 
prize  to  come,  and  myself  trying  to  think  of  what  to  do,  losing 
sleep,  and  listening  to  my  teacher  complain  about  the  lack 
of  interest  I  was  showing  in  my  studies.  By  this  time,  the 
neighbors  and  all  relatives  within  phoning  distance  were  in 
on  it,  and  I  could  go  nowhere  without  being  stopped  on  the 
street  and  congratulated,  and  pressed  for  further  details.  I 
was  becoming  nervous  and  irritable  under  the  strain,  and  my 
mother  began  to  make  eggnogs  for  me,  saying  that  my  face 
was  getting  thin  and  that  I  was  beginning  to  look  like  an  old 


man. 
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“Perhaps  you  ought  to  stop  this  Irish  Mail  racing,”  she 
said.  “I  think  it’s  too  much  for  you.” 

This  feeling  of  friendly  admiration  in  the  family  gave  way 
to  one  of  perplexity,  and  when  the  prize  failed  to  appear,  to 
one  of  indignation,  I  had  a  terrible  time  preventing  my  mother 
from  calling  up  City  Hall  one  day  to  find  out  about  the  race 
and  the  prize — not  because  she  doubted  my  word,  but  because 
she  thought  the  Playground  department  might  be  cheating 
me  and  holding  back  what  was  rightfully  mine.  After  that 
the  family  gradually  stopped  asking  questions,  but  while  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  living  room  at  night,  I  would  notice  them  regarding 
me,  over  newspapers  or  between  attempts  to  thread  a  needle, 
with  cool,  appraising  looks  that  were  more  uncomfortable  than 
harsh  words. 

One  evening  I  decided  that  the  atmosphere  was  too  tense 
to  bear  any  longer  and  took  myself  slowly  upstairs  to  my 
room.  I  sat  down  at  my  desk  and  took  out  paper  and  ink, 
to  make  a  realistic-looking  prize  Irish  Mail  label.  As  a  poster 
drawer  I  was  quite  the  rage  at  my  particular  parochial  school, 
and  I  thought  with  a  certain  amount  of  luck  that  it  might  be 
done.  After  fifteen  minutes’  hard  work,  I  produced  a  semi¬ 
official  looking  piece  of  art  that  certified  me  as  the  winner 
of  a  “Municipal  Irish  Mail  Handicap  Race,  held  at  Lowell 
Park,  on  Saturday,  May  22,  1924.”  I  took  it  downstairs  to 
my  mother,  and  trying  to  put  an  excited  tone  into  my  voice, 
told  her  that  a  man  from  City  Hall  had  just  left  it  at  the 
back  door.  She  merely  glanced  at  the  label,  and  asked  what 
I  took  her  for.  After  a  few  minutes  of  weak  denial,  I  con¬ 
fessed  all. 

— Joseph  McCarthy 
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(Continued  from  Page  108) 

But  much  more  significant  to  our  eyes, 
is  their  attempt  of  an  unprecedented  enter¬ 
prise.  Letters  of  invitation  to  patrons  ex¬ 
plained  a  plan  to  underwrite  a  scholarship. 
The  Juniors  wish  to  leave  behind  them  a 
testimony  of  their  efforts  to  facilitate  the 
pursuit  of  learning.  Few  if  any  under¬ 
graduate  bodies  have  ever  manifested  such 
good  will  toward  an  institution  of  learning. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Juniors  that  they  will 
be  able  to  establish,  through  Junior  Week 
proceeds,  a  permanent  scholarship  for  a 
representative  Boston  College  student  either 
here  or  for  graduate  work  at  another  uni¬ 
versity. 

For  successful  achievement  of  their 
plans  we  offer  Godspeed,  and  for  both 
their  intentions  and  their  past  accomplish¬ 
ments,  congratulations. 


WELCOME  NEWS 

To  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  chair  of 
poetry  at  Harvard  this  semester  comes  no 
less  a  personage  than  Robert  Frost.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  “Mending  Wall”, 
“The  Death  Of  The  Hired  Man”,  and 
“Birches”  will  welcome  the  news. 

Born  in  San  Francisco,  Frost  won  fame 
in  the  poetic  revival  of  1912  with  a  book 
of  poems  called  North  Of  Boston,  writ¬ 
ten  in  old  England,  which  caused  him  to 
become  known  as  the  poet  who  “was”  New 
England. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old,  Frost’s  family 
moved  to  Massachusetts.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  high  school  at  Lawrence, 
and  studied  for  a  few  months  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College.  After  his  marriage,  Frost 
spent  two  years  at  Harvard,  and  then 
worked  at  teaching,  shoe-making,  journal¬ 
ism,  and  farming.  He  wrote  poetry,  but 
his  poems  remained  unrecognized,  and  in 
1912,  the  very  year  Harriet  Monroe  found¬ 
ed  the  magazine  Poetry,  he  sold  his  New 
Hampshire  farm  and  settled  with  his  family 
in  a  village  in  England. 

There  he  wrote  his  first  published  works, 
A  Boy’s  Will  (1913)  and  North  Of  Boston 
(1914).  These  were  published  in  New 
York  in  1915,  and  the  same  year  Frost 
returned  to  America  and  wide  acclaim. 
His  books  of  poetry  include  Mountain  In¬ 
terval  (1916),  New  Hampshire  (1923),  and 
West  Running  Brook  (1928). 

The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  lectures  are 
open  to  the  public,  and  Mr.  Frost  will  give 
a  series  of  six  probably  to  be  held  in  New 
Lecture  Hall.  By  anyone  interested  in 
contemporary  American  literature,  they 
should  not  be  missed. 
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